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He admires the Gita because it seeks for the truth underlying 
the apparently contradictory schools of the Sankya and the Ve- 
danta; he himself seeks for the truth underlying the Gita and 
the doctrines of the West. Though learned and technical, he is 
never dogmatic. "It is needless, nay even harmful to din a 
truth into a person's ears in the name of God. The true service 
to him is to help him to purify his heart and cultivate his under- 
standing." Such is the spirit that inspires his work. 

It opens with a discussion of historical questions. The various 
strata of the Mahabharata are dated from the fifth century 
B. C. to the fifth A. D., the Gita being one of the latest. 
Krishna is derived out of two actual characters, one Aryan, the 
other non-Aryan, who were combined into a god by the Brah- 
mins when they were counteracting Buddhism. Then Krishna's 
moral claims to divinity are discussed, and dismissed as severely. 
Then we examine the obligations and relations of the Gita to 
other Indian schools of thought, and conclude with its teaching 
on gnani, karma, and bhakti, which are paralleled with the Faith, 
Works, and Love of St. Paul. The dramatic interest of the Gita, 
its pathos, its poetry, are mentioned seldom, for in rejecting the 
idolatry of Vaishnavism, Mr. Tattvabhushan must reject 
much that is alluring and beautiful. Religious truth, as he con- 
ceived it, is cold; he shares the frigidity of all Unitarians. But 
he urges each hearer to decide for himself, in the light of his own 
spiritual experiences. His is not the coldness of dogmatism. 

E. M. Foestee. 

Weybridge, England. 



SHORTER NOTICES. 

The Challenge of Facts and Other Essays. By William Graham 
Sumner, edited by Albert Galloway Keller. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1914. Pp. xu, 450. $2.25. 

This is a companion volume to "Earth Hunger" published in 1913 and 
it is the intention of the publishers and editors ultimately to bring out 
one more volume which will close the series. This volume contains a wel- 
come sketch of Sumner in which it was fortunately possible to incorporate 
some account of his mental development from his own pen. Most of the 
papers here brought together have previously appeared in print, but 
several are new, of which the title essay (a. critique of socialism) and a 
long essay on "Advancing Social and Political Organization in the United 
States" are the most important. No American writer on social subjects 
has such a trenchant style and no exponent of individualism is likely to 
say again so clearly and forcibly what Sumner has said. Such an essay 
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as that on the "Shifting of Responsibility" is equal to a volume. The 
point of view is well known but perhaps has never been more concisely 
stated than by the editor in his preliminary sketch: "He adopts the con- 
ception of society according to which it is the seat of forces, and its phe- 
nomena are subject to laws which it is the business of science to investi- 
gate. He denies that there is anything arbitrary or accidental in social 
phenomena, or that there is any field in them for the arbitrary interven- 
tion of man. He therefore allows but very limited field for legislation. 
He holds that men must do with social laws what they do with physical 
laws — learn them, obey them, and conform to them. Hence he is opposed 
to state interference and socialism, and he advocates individualism and 
liberty." The alternative which Sumner frequently proposed is absolutely 
exclusive. Nature grants her rewards to the fittest. "If we do not like 
it, and if we try to amend it, there is only one way in which we can do it. 
We can take from the better and give to the worse. . . . We shall 
thus lessen the inequalities. We shall favor the survival of the unfittest, 
and we shall accomplish this by destroying liberty." The possibility thai 
we may in some way improve the worse does not enter into Professor Sum- 
ner's formulation of the problem. The whole cause for constructive social 
reform lies in this third possibility. A fine portrait increases the value of 
the volume, especially for those who have sat utider this keen and fearless 
figure. 

J. H. T. 

Business, A Profession. By Louis D. Brandeis, with a foreword by 
Ernest Poole. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co., 1914. Pp. lvi, 327. 

This collection of addresses brings together a number of papers which 
have a certain unity in point of view. The title points out how business 
is becoming a profession because of the necessary intellectual element, the 
possibility of public service, and the non-financial standard of success. 
Other essays deal with Capital and Labor, Life Insurance, Savings Banks, 
Insurance, Trusts, Competition, Railway Monopoly. The treatment is 
characteristic of an author who has been notable for his ability to see 
both sides and to find through applications of scientific method solutions 
for problems that have seemed insoluble otherwise. The possibility of 
finding through applied science a better way than either capitalist or 
labor or monopoly advocates is one that ought always to be present as a 
working hypothesis in any social problem. The foreword gives a sketch 
of the author's life. 

J. H. T. 

The Confessions of Frederick the Great, With Life. By Heinrich 
von Treitschke, translated into English. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, 1915. Pp. xxv, 208. $1.25. 

To understand modern Prussia one must begin with Frederick. The 
life by Treitschke contains an authoritative presentation but a more 
sympathetic one than Macaulay's essay, which is the most frequent 
source of English views. The Confessions were in part translated into 
English in the eighteenth century, but the present interest in Bernhardi 
and the sources of his thought lends them timeliness. The doctrine is 
much the same. 

J. H. T. 
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Alsace and Lorraine from Cesar to Kaiser, 58 B.C. to 1781 A.D. 

By Ruth Putnam. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1915. Pp. viii, 

208. $1.25. 

An outline of the history of these provinces with several maps which is 
intended to enable the reader to understand present conditions. 

The Rise op the Working-Class. By Algernon Sidney Crapsey. New 

York: The Century Co., 1914. Pp. ix, 382. 

The thirteen chapters in this volume are devoted to the vivid recital of 
some of the hapless conditions occasioned by the modern industrial system, 
and the exposition of the development of the working-class. 

The industrial system has brought radical changes into the family. The 
father is no longer the head of the house, changing conditions have deprived 
him of the position he previously held. The family has lost its stability 
because the woman is economically independent and the state presumes to 
regulate the relations between father and children. The responsibility of 
the mother is greatly increased as a correlate of her independence. No 
longer able to depend upon the man, for various reasons, she must never- 
theless take care of her children as best she can. Society still acts as 
though the family exists, and demands that children should be born in a 
family, in order to assume with honor their place in the world. 

The out-family woman has become a serious problem for society. In the 
first place she is a product of the industrial order, while her presence is 
resulting in the degradation of society. The earnings of young people are 
such that they can not afford to marry. They do not, however, abstain 
from sexual indulgence, and risk the misery and death that certainly result 
from an uncontrolled manner of living. 

The present industrial order has given rise to exploitation such as the 
world has never seen before. The working-man is not even looked upon 
as a slave or servant, for these are accorded a measurable degree of care. 
The modern workman is treated as an impersonal attachment to a larger 
machine. "He is bought and sold in the market as so much labor com- 
modity." 

In conformity with his living conditions the working-man has developed 
a politics, a morality, and a philosophy. These will be the active agents 
in the struggle that he is bound to make in order to improve his conditions. 
These are signs that men are becoming thoroughly alive, and are realizing 
that the old order must change. They are learning that it is built on 
such false doctrines as laissez-faire and freedom of contract, doctrines that 
have created a structure which must fall of its own weight. 

J.K. 

Second Report of the Association Concordia of Japan. Tokyo, 

July, 1914. 

This is the organ of an association whose purpose it is "to promote the 
progress of civilization by international co-operation." As the name im- 
plies this is an organization founded in Japan for the purpose of promot- 
ing better understanding between the East and the West regarding each 
other's faith and ideals. 

The distinguishing feature of this movement is that it proposes to con- 
cern itself with spiritual matters, as this aspect is not an integral part of 
the various peace societies. They aim to consider more particularly the 
political and economical relations of the various nations; that is, the more 
material activities. The council proposed for the furtherance of the 
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society is being organized and is to consist of many notable names of 
Americans and Europeans. 

J. K. 

The God Who Found Himself. By Alfred Ward Smith. Boston: 

Sherman, French & Co., 1914. Pp. xxx, 176. 

The author of this book proposes to work out a thorough-going doctrine 
of Monism on a level of popular literature. The argument is based on a 
curious mixture of Hindu lore, and facts gleaned from books on "popular" 
science. Poetry too has been drawn on extensively. 

J.K 

What Can I Know? By George Trumbull Ladd, LL. D. New York: 

Longmans, Green & Co., 1914. Pp. vi, 311. 

This volume represents an effort on the part of Professor Ladd to lead 
the reader, who is assumed to be essentially a layman in philosophy, into 
a consideration of some of the problems of that science. The style of the 
book is such as to tempt the intellectual palate of the reader. The content 
is frankly not doctrinal in character, it does not pretend to provide a ready 
means of attaining truth. The author hopes to induce wholesome think- 
ing on philosophical topics with the end in view of discovering for one's 
self what one can know. 

J.K. 



